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A GREAT 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Employment for thousands upon thousands of 
British men and women. Constant work for 
scores of British manufacturers in every part 


of the Kingdom. 


That is what Pratts means to Britain. 'That is what 
makes the distribution of this popular spirit one 
of the nation’s most valuable industries. 


Consider these figures : 
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British Built DEPOTS 
throughout the British Isles 
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COASTING VESSELS 
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RAILWAY TANK CARS 
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British Built LORRIES 
and TANK WAGONS 
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A5O British Built MOTOR CARS. 


Millions of British Made Cans. Thousands of British 
Made Barrels. Miles of British Made Pipe Lines. 


All these are daily involved in the task of distributing 
Pratts to the great motoring public of Britain. 


PRA'TIS 


The Original Guaranteed Spirit 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ie unexpected general strike has had an unexpec- 
tingly swift ending and the nation is filled with re- 
icing. We have had a lesson and we must profit by it. 
ff we do, all classes may be the gainers in the long run, in 
spiteof ten days of catastrophe and loss. The Trades Union 
Congress has learned, what it ought to have known, that 
the nation will always refuse to be dictated to by an extra- 
Parliamentary usurping body. ‘The nation, for its part, 
ius learned that the trade unions as a whole, even when 
«ting under the most unwise direction that it is possible 
0 conceive, do not turn into frenzied and wrecking 
volutionaries. They acted illegally under orders, but 
ey acted in loyalty to their comrades in the mines. 
The General Council of the T.U.C. must be compli- 
jnented on having had the moral courage to redeem a 
great mistake. Finally, the Government is to be con- 
gratulated on being justified in its course of requiring 
the T.U.C. to give way before the coal negotiations could 
ptenewed. ‘There must now be an end to recrimination. 
pThe duty of the Unionist Party is to make industrial 
/ ®construction, not only in the mines but elsewhere, an 
[ei part of its policy. The leeway can be made up— 








and more than made up—if we all go forward in a common 
Pffort and with a common impulse. It is a great thing 
0 be relieved of the haunting spectre of a general strike 





which, so far as one can see ahead, is not likely to happen 
again. As a policy it is not only beaten, but discredited. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Baldwin announced the good news in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday afternoon. He said that the 
General Council of the T.U.C. had informed him that 
morning that it had decided to call off the strike. He 
and his colleagues would try to bring about an immediate 
resumption of the coal negotiations. He added in 
magnanimous words which will be read with equal 
pleasure and agreement that the victory was a victory of 
common sense, not of any one part of the country, but 
of the common sense of the best part of the whole country. 
It was of the greatest importance that the British people 
should look forwards, not backwards. ‘‘ We shall begin 
our work in a spirit of co-operation, putting behind us all 
malice and vindictiveness.” 

* * 

The T.U.C. was influenced, we imagine, not only by 
Sir John Simon’s exposition—which we refer to later- 
of the illegality of the general strike, but still more by 
Mr. Justice Astbury’s ruling on the same subject. ‘This 
is to its credit. Mr. Justice Astbury, on Tuesday, 
granted an injunction restraining the branch secretary 
and six delegates of the Tower Hill National Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union from calling on their members to strike 
without the authority of the Executive Council of the 
Union. He said that the T.U.C. strike was unlawful, 
and that those taking part in it were not entitled to 
protection under the Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 
Further, no member could lose his benefits by refusing 
to obey. 


* * * 


* * * * * 


The interest of the week is in its retrospect and we 
need not apologize for reviewing all that has happened. 
The organizers of the general strike tried to do what 
has never been done before—to force the Govern- 
ment and the nation into submission by making life 
unbearable—and naturally they failed. There is no 
instance of a general strike, though the category of 
these things is happily nct a large one, having succeeded. 
In the end a nation, unless it does not deserve to survive, 
must successfully assert its right to exist. It was in vain 
for the Trades Union Congress to declare that it had no 
political or constitutional thought in its mind but was using 
the general strike purely as an industrial weapon. A 
weapon which tries to force a particular policy in any 
industry upon a resisting majority is obviously political. 
It cannot help being so. It was simply a case of Direct 
Action, though the Labour Party had not made much use 
lately of that unpopular phrase. It was a challenge to 


democracy, and as such it was repelled, 
* * * * * 


It was common report that the moderate Labour 
leaders, like Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Pugh, who during 
the greater part of the negotiations were in the ascendant 
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on the Industrial Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, did not believe that a general strike was coming. 
For that matter it is probable that a great many extremists 
did not believe it either. They all hoped to bluff up 
till the last moment and then agree to the best settlement 
of the coal dispute they could get. This was perhaps 
natural. When money has been freely flying about and 
there is a probability of more to come all the parties who 
are likely to benefit from the largesse go on hopefully 
making maximum demands as long as they possibly can, 
When at last the general strike arrived the authors of it 
did not know what to do with it. For years they had 
bemused themselves by talking about it until they came 
to believe that it was an end in itself. They had not 
thought out either its application or its sequels. 
* *¢ * * 

No consideration was given to the probable results of 
depriving the simple citizen at the first swoop of the 
amenities and amusements which he values most—his 
right to read the news in his daily paper, his ability to 
move about and see cricket matches or horse races, or to 
read about them. There would have been determination 
among the mass of the people in any case to thwart a 
policy of coercion by inconvenience or postponed starva- 
tion ; but the organizers of this strike gave that deter- 
mination a particular colour and zest. 

* * * * * 

In spite of the provocation the temper of the nation 
was throughout amazingly good. There were outbursts 
of rioting by the strikers or independent hooligans ; 
but, taken throughout the country, the blemishes upon 
the record of orderliness were surprisingly few. In 
hardly any other country, we should think, would it 
be possible for a move which is revolutionary in 
essence to be met by the public with such patience. 
The rally. of the nation to its own defence was most 
inspiring. It made one feel proud. Napier, in his 
history of the Peninsular War, wrote of the majesty with 
which the British soldiers fought ; but was there not a 
similar majesty in the bearing of the citizen towards his 
troubles ? 

* * * * * 

The industrial paralysis was at first, of course, much 
worse than anything ever experienced in this country ; 
but day by day the volunteer services were extended 
and became more efficient. The railway companies 
slowly but continually added to the number of trains, 
and the number of omnibuses, in spite of stone-throwing 
and wreckage at first, ccntinually increased. A casual 
observer might have thought that an undergraduate 
driving an omnibus with broken windows and protected 
by boarding and barbed wire had not often enjoyed 
himself so much. There was no shortage in the food 
supply, and though newspapers were naturally unable 
to appear in their usual form, improvised organizations 
in the offices produced progressively better results. The 
Government took over the Morning Post office and 
produced an official paper called the British Gazette. 
The Trades Union Congress, for its part, produced a 
paper called the British Worker, at the office of the Daily 
Herald. ‘The strike of the London taxi-cab drivers, 
which was not expected by most people, was declared on 
the night of Wednesday, May 5th. ‘The position of those 
drivers who own their cabs was considered by their 
particular association and it was decided to leave them 
free to use their own judgment about continuing or 


—_ 
ceasing work. A quarter of a million special Constables 
were recruited throughout the country. 
* € * * * 
In the House of Lords, on Wednesday, Ma 

Archbishop of Canterbury said that it a bar We hop 
shocking ’’ that it should be possible at this time of day for FP. : eo 
an oligarchy, who were not representative of the people, tp nday ae 
take over the actual powers of Government and to contol inset 

the Press. The Government had the overwhelming ti 
weight of public opinion behind them, but he hoped that _ , 
an effort would be made, “ even at the risk of apparent ae 
illogicality,” to reach a settlement. (As we record ely. ae 
where the Archbishop as leader of the Christian Churches ge 
himself came forward with a scheme.) Lord Buck. hole sane 
master said that the organization of a general strike was suse 
“one of the most wanton and reckless exercises of ff det 
tyrannical power that the country had met for centuries.” f°”. : 
He did not think that the Government could possibly wi a 
have averted the disaster as he believed it had been ~ r 
arranged from the first. Everyone who valued ordered 


port wh 
U.C. we 


progress must support the Government. In the samp f. ety, 

debate there were some interesting exchanges between isdom ¢ 
Lord Birkenhead and Lord Haldane. Lord Haldane sid f° 
that there should have been further negotiations ; where. F a 
upon Lord Birkenhead asked him whether he was os - 


prepared to defend the general strike. Lord Haldane f 

was understood to say that that was not the issue ; wher. 

upon Lord Birkenhead replied that if Lord Haldane was 

not prepared to face the responsibility of discussing the 

general strike he had no right to sit in that House as leader 

of the Labour Party. 
* 








ems to 
sutemen' 
. « s « mticisms 

Last week we pointed out that the Government's oe “— 
reasons for breaking off or suspending the negotiations on }, 1 
Sunday, May 2nd, were not as clear as they ought to have | id 
been. This is a matter of some moment, as we were est 
entitled to expect that at the end of the nine months’ 
breathing space, paid for by the heavy subsidy, all the 
original obscurity would have disappeared. When the 
subsidy was offered in order to keep the peace we welcomed 
it on the ground that a conflict at that moment would 
have been disastrous as very few people understood the 
rights and wrongs of the coal dispute, and there was esa 
matter of fact much sympathy with the miners. On 
Sunday, May 2nd, the Government were stil! negotiating, 
although the Council of the Trades Union Congress had 
already ordered a general strike. If the Government 
had broken off negotiations because of that threat they iy wo 
would have been in a logical position and would, of course, bey we 
have been quite justified. The negotiations, however, jy 1 x 
continued and they were not suspended by the Gover- 
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ment—although the basis for a conference on the Com- In th 
mission’s Report seemed then to be within sight—until MacDo 
the news arrived of the strike at the Daily Mail. ito wh 
* * * * * spoken 

or yea 


In a message to the nation the Government explained 
that they had stopped negotiations not merely because fa par 
the general strike was threatened, but because it had P% 
already taken the form of “ overt acts” against the F ™ 
freedom of the Press. We could not help feeling that haract 
the Daily Mail affair should not have been the last peech 
straw to break the back of the Government’s patience peclare 
until it was ascertained whether it was an authorised part FRdsp« 
of the policy of the General Council of the T.U.C. or an Phy 5 
isolated outburst. If it was unauthorized it was clearly olidly 


not in pari materia with the other subjects of vast national J" th 
ouse 
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fabks ot which the Government and the Council of the 


U.C. were discussing. 
aol * 7 * * 


, the We hoped for enlightenment, but a certain obscurity 
mply fins, as we shall explain. The British Gazette, on 
Y for day, May 7th, published an article “ by a Cabinet 
le, to aister” in which it was stated that in the House of 
nttol f amons debate on Wednesday, May sth, Mr. Thomas 
mings tried to lead people to believe that the disputing 
| aies were within an ace of a final settlement at 11 o’clock 
trent Sunday night (May 2nd), and that but for the Govern- 
cle. Ft taking offence at the stopping of the Daily Mail the 
ches ole misery of a general strike could have been avoided. 
UCK- Bis suggestion, wrote the Cabinet Minister, “‘ is quite 
struc.” We turn to the report of the House of Com- 

Soff ns debate here referred to, which is printed in the 
es,” bme issue of the British Gazette that contains the article 
ibly ya Cabinet Minister. There we read Mr. Baldwin 
era ported as follows : “I was in a position of grave 
ae ety, negotiating under a threat. I doubted the 
ime }.dom of it, but I ran the risk in face of the gravity of 
en §. situation. It was while the ‘T'.U.C. were seeing the 
dT ers, and while I and my colleagues were explaining 
Tt F the Cabinet, that we learnt that the first active move 
a8 Ft the general strike was being actually made by trying 
a ' suppress the Press. [This, of course, refers to the 
ai ly Mail incident.) Wee felt that in those circumstances 
he whole situation was completely changed.”’ ‘That 
ems to be a contradiction of the Cabinet Minister’s 
"Kutement. ‘The last thing we want to do is to repeat 
iticisms of events which have ceased to have any urgent 

,, Xignificance, but we must at least say that an official organ 
* Liould provide statements of fact that are beyond dispute. 
M Hive are still left with the feeling that the Prime Minister 
“'frould have reached a settlement with the T.U.C. 
or negotiators if a few hours more had been available. ‘Those 
“ negotiators themselves confessedly did not want a strike. 
‘ jt the last moment it was as though the magic hand of 


, the Prime Minister had been replaced by another. 
; * * * * * 


d 


We regret that last week in describing the strike at the 


Daily Mail we said that it was a strike of compositors. 
We owe the compositors an apology. ‘The strikers were 
ally the union known as the Natsopas—the National 
aciety of Operative Printers and Assistants. ‘This union 
composed of men who discharge the least responsible 
. ties of a printing office and it has often been said that 
ley would not have been formed into a trade union when 
’ hey were but for the encouragement and liberality of 
' lord Northcliffe. e e e e 
_] In the debate, on Wednesday, May sth, Mr. Ramsay 
| PlacDonald proved by his speech the agony of mind 
nto which the general strike had plunged him. He had 
spoken and written against the policy of a general strike 
ot years, yet he found himself the leader in Parliament 
fa party which was committed to it. It was impossible 
hot to sympathise with a man in such a position, what- 
ver may have been the weaknesses of management or 
haracter that broughthim there. ‘The whole point of his 
peech was an appeal to the House ‘‘to do something.” He 
ieclared that he could not withdraw a word of the books 
ndspeeches in which he had condemned the general strike. 
they had freely been quoted against him—yet he stood as 
dlidly by the miners as any of his colleagues. His desire 
vas that the ‘‘ something’ which he appealed to the 
ouse to do would stop the “ evil sands ” running out. 
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‘“* | am not speaking,” he went on, “‘ for the T.U.C. at all. 
I am speaking for nobody. I have not consulted with my 
colleagues. I am speaking from my own heart because | 
believe I know what all this will mean as the days grow into 
weeks and the weeks—lI hope not, but it may be so—grow 
into months. I am an outsider. | stand apart. I am nota 
member of a Trade Union and therefore 1 am a little freer 
than some of my colleagues. I can do things for which, 
perhaps, I may be blamed to-morrow. But | cannot let pass 
this opportunity of telling the House what is in my heart, and 
if it be rejected—well, | have done my best and no man can 
do more.” 

~ * * ” * 

Later in the debate, Mr. Baldwin explained that Mr. 
Thomas had given the House to understand that there 
was in existence a document written by the Prime 
Minister, to which the Industrial Council of the T.U.C, 
had agreed. “ That,” said Mr. Baldwin, “ is not quite 
so. It was a formula that had been reached by a dis- 
cussion between permanent officials and some members 
of the T'.U.C., to which it was reported that the Trade 
Unions might agree.’”’ He himself had written down 
nothing at all from the first moment to the last. The 
formula was actually written by Lord Birkenhead and 
ran as follows : ‘‘ We [the General Council of the T.U.C.] 
would urge the miners to authorize us to enter upon dis- 
cussion with the understanding that they and we accept 
the Report [the Coal Commission’s Report] as a basis of 
settlement and we approach jt with the knowledge that it 
may involve some reduction of wages.”” We must point 
out here that the General Council of the 'T.U.C. was not, 
as has been generally supposed, acting as a plenipotentiary 
on behalf of the miners. It is quite clear now that the 
acceptance of this formula had still to receive the consent 
of the miners. ‘This fact seems to have been at once a 
discovery and a disappointment to the Government, who 
had supposed that the General Council had been vested 
with full powers to act. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said 
that the sorrow of the whole thing to him was that 
although the Prime Minister knew what the mind of the 
Trades Union Council was, he never asked any questions 
of them about the Daily Mail incident. Could he not 
have said: “Do you know nothing about this? Are 


5 9) 


you responsible ? What action do you propose to take ? 
* * * * * 

We have taken out of their order the more important 
incidents in the debate of Wednesday, May sth, and 
we may add here that the object of the debate was to 
sanction the regulations under the Emergency Powers 
Act of 1926 for a month. There was, of course, the 
expected amount of criticism from the Labour benches, 
but the Home Secretary who moved the regulations, was 
able very easily to justify them not only by the obvious 
necessity, but by quoting what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had said in 1924. Mr. MacDonald had then pointed 
out that it was essential for a Government in times of 
trouble to be armed with powers in order to be able “ to 
continue the public services ”’ and “ to protect all who 
were engaged in their legal employment.” Mr. Hender- 
son made the particularly feeble criticism that there was 
no need for regulations as the trade unions had offered to 
run the essential services. He declared that the very 
thing should be done to which Mr. MacDonald had said 
that no responsible Government could ever consent. 

* * * * * 

Reading the speeches of some of the Labour members 
one might have supposed that the trouble had not been 
caused by Direct Action at all, but by the sheer perversity 
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of the Government! One representative of the Party 
which had suppressed the freedom of the Press complained 
bitterly that the Government were preventing freedom of 
speech by reserving the right to prohibit public meetings. 
The cause of the prohibition, of course, was that public 
meetings require police management, and during the 
past few days the police could not be drawn off from 
more important duties. Another member of the Party 
which was trying to deprive the nation of its right to 
exist, charged the Government with depriving the people 
of their “ elementary rights,” and so on and so forth. A 
truly extraordinary display of disingenuousness or 
muddle-headedness. 
* * * * * 

On Thursday, May 6th, Mr. Saklatvala, the Com- 
munist member for North Battersea, was charged with 
making a seditious speech in Hyde Park at the May Day 
demonstration. As he refused to find sureties to be of 
good behaviour he was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. 

* * * * * 

In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday, May 6th, Sir 
John Simon gave an admirable explanation of the law 
about strikes. Nobody is better equipped with a 
combination of legal knowledge and the habit of lucid 
exposition to set the rights and wrongs of such a subject 
before ordinary people. If such a speech had been 
delivered in France it would have been posted all over the 
country by a vote of the Chamber. ‘The speech came with 
particular effect from Sir John Simon, because he has 
repeatedly been the spokesman of trade unionism, and in 
particular has defended the Trades Disputes Act. He 
pointed out the fundamental difference between an 
ordinary strike and what is now known as a general strike. 
It is lawful for any man after giving due notice of his 
intention to withhold his labour. But a general strike 
as conceived by the 'T'.U.C. is in quite a different category 
because it requires all the strikers to cease work without 
notice, and thus to break their contracts. 

* * * * * 

It is impossible to imagine a greater blow to the 
principle of collective bargaining than such a general 
strike, for it in effect tells all employers that contracts are 
useless. ‘These may be broken at any moment by order 
of the Trades Union Congress. A man who joins in a 
general strike without notice is, of course, subject to the 
ordinary law of the country and can be sued in Court for 
damages. A member of a trade union may say “ Yes, 
but I came out in response to an order, and if I disobeyed 
my trade union I should forfeit all my benefits.’’ Sir John 
Simon did well to point out that the argument is based 
on a misapprehension. ‘No Court of this country 
would ever construe such a rule as meaning that a man 
would forfeit his benefit if he were asked to do what is 
wrong and illegal.” Sir John appealed strongly for the 
maintenance of the right to strike in the proper sense, but 
he reminded the House that when Parliament gave 
immunity to trade unions, under the Trades Disputes Act, 
it was contemplating lawful strikes. He did not know 
how the true rights of Labour could possibly be protected 
in future if the present mad course of the Trades Union 
Congress were pursued. ‘The trade unions were indeed 
put by their leaders into a cruel position. They were 


ordered to break both their contracts and the law ; they 
were threatened with being deprived of the money due to 
them if they did not obey ; they were called “ blacklegs ” 


a 
and ‘‘ scabs ” if they did not support those who stry 
all these orders and threats were all the time 
deep dishonour on the whole system of trade unionism} ether 
The general strike is rooted in dishonour : jt makes the ae 
word of Englishmen a meaningless thing and brings dis ’ heen 
ruption into what is otherwise an efficient. and honouped er 
organization. fol 
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* * * * ~ 


The result of the By-election at Buckrose was declare 
on Thursday, May 6th, and was most encouraging to th 
Government. The figures were :— 

Major Braithwaite (Unionist) ws 

Sir Harry Verney (Liberal) 10,537. 

Mr. H. C. Laycock (Labour) 2,191. 
The election was to fill the place of Sir Guy Gaunt, why 
recently resigned. At the last election there was y 
Labour candidate. Major Braithwaite said that the chic 
cause of his victory was the loyalty of the electors to th 
Constitution and to the Prime Minister. He took hj 
seat in Parliament on Monday, and at once returned ty 


Yorkshire to drive a railway engine. 
* * * * * 
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On Thursday, May 6th, the.-Government very wisely 
published throughout the country the following promis 
of protection to all strikers who returned to work : “Ty 
all workers in all trades.—When the present strike is ended 
His Majesty’s Government will take efficient measures to 
prevent the victimisation by trade unions of men who 
remain at work, or who may return to work, and no 
settlement will be agreed on by His Majesty’s Govem- 
ment which does not provide for this for a lasting period, 
and for its enforcement being necessary by penalties.” 
The Government subsequently guaranteed all those who 


returned to work against loss of trade union benefits. 
* * * * * 
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The London correspondent of the Yorkshire Post says 
that, as a result of the Prime Minister’s remarks in the 
House of Commons last week, the Council of the Mining 
Association is considering the possibility of drafting 
simplified schedule of wages. ‘This is a most desirable 
reform, as the methods of paying the miner on various 
scales, partly in money and partly in perquisites, are s0 
complicated that it is almost impossible to discover what 
his wages really are. In this respect the mining industry 
is unlike all others. ‘There are many outside students o! 
mining problems who have studied the wages question 
for months and have retired baffled. To reduce all loc 
customs to uniformity or simplicity of expression will n0 
doubt be very difficult, but it will be a great help to every- 
body if wages can be discussed in more intelligible terms 
when the coal negotiations begin again. 

* * * * * 

The British Gazette of last Saturday published messages 
by Lord Oxford and Lord Grey of Fallodon. Lord 
Oxford pointed out that there could be no greater mis- 
understanding than to suppose that the resistance of the 
people to the general strike implied any hostility to the 
right of combination in industry. A general strike, as 
he said, is directly aimed at the whole community, and 
those who suffer least from it are capitalists. ‘The real 
victims are the men and women who have to labour hard 
for their livelihood and that of their children. ‘The nation 
would have lost all self-respect, he added, if it allowed any 
section to replace free Government with a dictatorship. 
‘“‘ We desire at the earliest possible moment the resump- 
tion of negotiations, but the anti-social weapon must first 
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— 
ck, yet. sheathed.” Lord Grey of Fallodon said that the issue 
'inging ow was not what the wages of the miners should be, but 
nism | hether democratic Parliamentary Government should be 
€8 the] verthrown—that kind of Government by which liberty 
Bs dis iad been won and by which alone it could be maintained. 
0Uuredir},. misfortune of the general strike, he went on to say, was 
.e-fold. “It has raised an issue in which the interest 
{the miners is lost to sight ; it has destroyed the good 
Clared i] without which industries cannot recover ; and it is 
to the npoverishing everybody.” Finally Lord Grey said that 
. would not go into a discussion as to who was to blame 
ot breaking off negotiations. Recriminations would be 
seless, aS We Were all concerned entirely with the facts 
if the present and the future. ‘‘ End the strike and get 
» Wholhack to negotiations.” 
iS Ny ° 
Chie! Last Saturday the Prime Minister broadcast a message 
0 th. the nation. He said that he wanted to make it as clear 
his, he could that the Government were not fighting to 
ed till wer the miners’ standard ot living, or anybody else’s 
tandard. “‘ That suggestion is being spread abroad. It 
is not true.” Many people, he went on, were saying 
‘I do not hold with the general strike, but I feel a good 


jeal of sympathy with the miners.”’ 
* * * * ~ 







* * * * 
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“So do I,” added the Prime Minister, ‘‘ but after Parliament 
tad voted £23,000,000 in aid of the mining industry and had 
received the Report of the able Royal Commission, what could 
itdo but try to bring about a settlement on the basis of that 
Report? I want to repeat further that the Government is 
val wepared to accept the Report, and the whole Report, if other 
i0d, 4 artes will do so. No door is closed, but while the situation 
6s.” Ermains what it is we have no alternative whatever but to go 
who§ orward unflinchingly and do our duty. This is the Govern- 
mnent’s position: The general strike must be called off 
absolutely and without reserve. The mining industry dispute 
an then be settled. Iam aman of peace. I am longing and 
Sfworking and praying for peace, but | will not surrender the 
the}safety and security of the British Constitution. Cannot you 
ing | trust me to ensure a square deal to secure justice between man 
,gand man ? ” 

bef Mr. Poulton, referring to the Prime Minister’s message, 
ousfstid on behalf of the T'.U.C. that the appeal was entirely 
sof one side. The Prime Minister had insisted on the 
hat{ withdrawal of the general strike as a condition of tresh 
try§egotiations, but had said nothing about the withdrawal 
of go the lock-out notices. 

* * . * * 

calf Last Saturday the Archbishop of Canterbury published 
no’ statement which had been drawn up in collaboration 
y-Fuith leaders of the Christian Churches. The signatories 
ns §xpressed their conviction that a real settlement would be 
«hieved only in “‘ a spirit of fellowship and co-operation,” 
aad pointed out that the longer the struggle persisted the 
es seater would be the suffering and loss, and they therefore 
tamestly requested all parties to agree to resume 
ange They suggested as a means to this end 
efthat there should be a return to the position of Friday, 
efipril 30th ; that the T'.U.C. should cancel the general 
strike ; that the Government should renew their offer of 
dielp to the coal industry for a short period, and that the 
IJtineowners should withdraw their new wages scale. 
1 We cannot but believe,” they added, “in the possibility 


fof a successful issue.” 
: * * . * * 
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= Mr, J. H. Thomas, speaking at Hammersmith last 
Sunday said that the condition of the country after the 
Psttike, whatever the result might be, was bound to be 


é 





worse than it had been before. He could not disguise 
the fact that he had never approved of a general strike. 
Nevertheless, the miners should not have been asked to 
carry on negotiations under the threat of a lock-out. He 
regretted attempts to raise the constitutional issue as not 
only wrong, but dangerous. 


or 


There is not a member of the General Council,” he said, 
who would dare to say that his object was to supersede con- 
stitutional government. If the people who talk about ‘a 
fight to a finish ’ carry it out the country will not be worth 
having at the end of it. The workers do not bow the knee to 
anyone in their loyalty and love for their country. The 
responsibility is indeed a heavy one. But there will be a 
graver responsibility on whichever side refuses to recognize 
the moment when a sensible settlement can be arrived at.” 
* * * * * 

The T.U.C. received a cheque from Russian Trade 
Unions for several thousand pounds. Mr. E. L. Poulton 
stated that the T.U.C. had returned the cheque. This 
was certainly wise. As a previous experience shows, 
nothing infuriates the British public more than the 
knowledge that a party is financed with foreign money. 

* * * . * 

No more vivid expression of the realities of 
the strike was seen in London than the motor lorries, 
guarded by armed Grenadiers and by armoured cars, 
which brought food from the docks to Hyde Park. The 
armoured cars were manned by members of the Tank 
Corps, wearing their well-known black caps. After the 
strike had begun, hundreds of bags of flour remained in 
storehouses at the docks. There were plenty of lorries 
and plenty of drivers to remove the flour, but many 
strikers had drawn themselves up at the docks with the 
evident intention of preventing it from being moved. 
Already some lorries had been held up by hostile crowds, 
and it was soon seen that the flour could not be trans- 
ported in the ordinary way. It was then that the escort 
from the first battalion of the Grenadier Guards was 
called in. The British Gazette said that the authorities 
had been most reluctant to employ troops—and certainly 
everyone is proud of the fact that not a shot has 
been fired in the strike ; but here was a case of necessity. 
The escorting column arrived for the first time outside the 
docks about dawn, and the places which had been 
occupied on the previous day by strike pickets were soon 
occupied by soldiers. ‘There was a huge crowd to see 
the first loads of flour taken away to Hyde Park. One 
man, as we read in the British Gazette, shouted out to his 
friends, ‘‘ Stand fast, and never mind the troops!” 
whereupon someone interrupted him with, “ And you 
told us they would be on our side ! ” 

* * * * * 

The Franco-Spanish negotiations with the delegates of 
Abd-el-Krim to end the war in Morocco have failed. 
The delegates refused all the conditions, including the 
demand that the French and Spanish prisoners should be 
returned. ‘The armistice came to an end at midnight on 
Thursday, May 6th. Thé Paris correspondent of the 
British Gazette says that the delegates took with them a 
medical mission to tend the prisoners. We trust that 
other medical missions will be allowed to follow. 

* * * * * 

The French Parliament has at last given the final legal 
sanction to the Budget, which shows a nominal surplus 
balance of 160 million francs. So far, this has had no 
good effect upon the exchange. Parliament adjourned on 
April 29th for a month. Its occupation then will include 
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the ratification of the American debt scheme. The new 
offer has been approved by theUnited States Debt Funding 
Commission. It is a rather better offer than the one made 
by M. Caillaux, beginning with two annual payments of 
30 million dollars, which will increase until the debt is 
wiped out in sixty-two years. We welcome the announce- 
ment that the President of the French Republic and M. 
Briand will visit their Majesties at Buckingham Palace 
from June 22nd to 25th. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE MEANING OF A GENERAL STRIKE 


tt see a general strike in operation is like watching an 
army of gallant and perfectly trained men marched 
to disaster by an incompetent general. The principal 
business of the Trades Union Congress is avowedly to 
raise the standard of living. Of all political devices 
which ever issued from the brain of man the one most 
certain to depress the general standard of living is a 
general strike. It destroys capital, it destroys credit, it 
destroys confidence, it shatters markets and makes free 
gifts of them to our competitors ; it draws in the boun- 
daries of every industry in the land and secures that when 
the strike is over there shall be fewer opportunities of 
work and less money for everybody. 
ncidentally it deals the heaviest blow that could 
possibly be struck at the foundations of Trade Unionism. 
Trade Unionism, which, with all its defects, has created a 
highly refined organization of labour, has made it possible 
for employers and employed to enter into an almost 
universal system of collective bargaining, but the possi- 
bility of this bargaining depends in the last resort upon 
the inviolability of contracts. These cannot legally be 
broken on either side without notice. ‘The policy of the 
general strike requires that all notices should be dispensed 
with! Its method is a swift pounce. It is amazing that 
men who know what honour means should ever have 
consented to such a method. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair, however, to say that most of 
them have consented ; rather they have been gradually 
entangled in a spider’s web. At first, by vigorous kicking 
they might have shaken themselves free, but at last their 
feeble convulsions did no more than gently shake the web. 
When Mr. Smillie first tried to bring some of the great 
unions together, in order to declare a general strike in 
sympathy with the miners, he failed. ‘The so-called 
Triple Alliance collapsed—not because there was lack of 
sympathy with the miners, but because the more sober- 
minded Labour leaders saw the hollowness of the policy. 
Those who carefully thought out its certain results 
became thoroughly alarmed, but the policy went on, 
thanks to the advocacy of men who were able to deceive 
themselves into thinking that the mere declaration of a 
general strike would be a triumph in itself. 

Now that we have had some illustration of the way in 
which a general strike works it is obvious that those who 
would be likely to hold office if another Labour Govern- 
ment came into power pray to be delivered from 
this hideous thing. They know that if the principle of 
the general strike were allowed to survive as one of the 
methods of the Trades Union Congress no Labour 
Government would be able to call its soul its own. Already 
the incessant dictation which a Labour Government 
would have to put up with is symbolized in advance by 


. . — 

that arrangement—small in itself, yet significant—.:: 
allows officials of the Parliamentary Labour Py t TA Gl 
W 


on the front Opposition bench. When, chenidaege 
but the 
We re 


General Council of the T.U.C. declared day by day in 
organ that the general strike was not intended to be politic 
and was no sort of challenge to Parliamentary Government 
we recognized that the Council had avery good reason fof gever t 
saying these things. It wanted to be saved from its oy ad th 
policy. Unfortunately it could not run away further told) ¢ 
the length of the string to which it was attached. In shop the mi 
the trouble is that however much a general strife ably Uj 
declared to be non-political, it remains—and always musi have 2 
remain—political in essence. It tries to over-ride thd heen 1 
decisions of the Government of the day by coercion, an qust 1 
the T.U.C. has only got to succeed in order to becom, hittert 
itself the only Government whose writ runs. revival 
Take a few proofs of the challenge to the Governmeng prime 
which met the eye this week. We saw motor-vans aff addres 
motor-bicycles in the streets bearing notices printed ogf gure't 
yellow paper that these vehicles were moving about “ B¥ the w« 
permission of the T.U.C.” What a shameful legend The 
The roads and liberty to move freely upon them belong tg} jndust 
every citizen and his free use of them has been guaranteed! of the 
to him by Governments that draw their authority from) pot on 
the Parliamentary system which generations of Citizendl feeling 
themselves built up. Consider again the suppression off as a1 
the Press by the T.U.C. This was perhaps the most bed, | 
idiotic and provocative action of all. Goodness knows impre 
with what kind of face Labour leaders will be able to speakif mines 
of freedom of speech in the days to come. ‘The truthis eager 
that the policy of the general strike is a national nuisance§ Scien 
Until it is finally disowned it will cling like the Old Man sides 
of the Sea, round the neck of any Labour Government§ receiv 
It was a tragedy that this struggle should have come when Af 
the wage earners, after ages of political struggle, had af of in 
last achieved their just demands and obtained what isf the si 
practically a universal franchise. Itseemed too mad tobe§ gers 
true that an attempt was being made to jettison all that had a sigr 
been gained as though it were a rotten cargo. It was af new 
tragedy, too, that this thing should happen at a time when} more 
there is a much more acute and sensitive recognition} wage 
throughout the nation than there has ever been before off in Ar 
the rights of Labour. More than that, there is now 
general acknowledgment that the economic laws which 
were supposed to govern the Industrial Revolution wer§ A’ 
not so well entitled to be called laws, as was assumed. small 


one . h . strike 
lhe belief has been growing fast that there will never beg 
social contentment till wage earners have a more satis-9 be a} 
factory share in the profits and in the direction of industry, } why 


of th 


and that high wages can be paid provided that there is 
two ; 


willing co-operation between employer and employed. 
Science waits on the threshold to help. A new andj ‘@ 
much more beneficent Industrial Revolution can begin. 
But it depends on consent, on good will, on social stability. T 
We shall never get these things through such a challenge 
to the Constitution as has just been defeated. Industrial 
disputes, like all other disputes, must be conducted within 
the framework of democracy which recognizes the rights 
of all and therefore forbids that the claims of one party | 
should be granted without any consideration whatever for 0 
the other parties. i 
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id i, GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
to gj 


fore, E have written in the preceding article about the 
day in ig intolerably despotic character of a general strike, 
 Politicall but there remains something to be said on the other side. 
eMmendf We recognize that the vast majority of the strikers have 
280N foff never thought out the facts which we have there discussed, 
1 its owgl and that they honestly believed (because they had been 
her thagf jold) that by striking they would help the miners and that 
In shortff the miners’ improved standard of life would react agree- 
trike jg ably upon the standards of all other industries. Men who 
VS mugff have acted loyally to their friends, even though they have 
ride th heen misled, and though the whole thing is an illusion, 
On, ang must never be thrown into a bitter or sullen mood. If 
becom@ bitterness remains the great new possibilities of industrial 
revival will slide away into the mists of the future. ‘The 
™Mmenf Prime Minister, as he told us in his moving broadcast 
Ns auf address, is “‘ a Man of Peace,” and we may therefore feel 
ited of sure that he will do everything within his power to heal 
It “ Bal the wounds. 
egendl There is a glorious opportunity awaiting British 
long tl industry if we can snatch and save good fellowship out 
‘anteed! of the recent catastrophe. The motive of the strikers was 
y fromll not only sympathy with the miners. There was a general 
itizeng) feeling that there was “‘ something wrong ” with industry 
ion off 33a whole. And so there is. When the patient is in 
most bed, convalescent, then is the time for the doctors to 
know impress upon him a new way of life. It is not only the 
Speak mines that need reconstructing. Employers should 
uth isff eagerly accept the policy of high wages on condition that 
sane Science should be welcomed in at the front door by both 
Mang sides and that labour-aiding machinery should be 
ment# received as a gift of the gods. 
when’ A friend of the Spectator who has made a lifelong study 
ad af of industrial problems, has sent us a memorandum on 
‘at if the subject, and it seems to us so well to deserve con- 
tobe sideration that we reproduce a part of it. It is at least 
aj asign of the serious thought able men are giving to our 
vas i new Industrial Revolution. Labour must be brought 
vhenf more into counsel. ‘The fatal dividing line between the 
tion] wage-earners and the management (which does not exist 
¢ off in America) must disappear. 
Wa 
hich 
vere’ A very small minority of trade union leaders, and an even 
ed.4 smaller proportion of the rank and file may have entered the 
strike with the definite idea of using it as an occasion for an 
. § attack upon the democratic form of government. It would 
UST be absurd to suggest that this was the real underlying cause 
ity,] why three or four million British workmen held up the life 
is of the nation. The fundamental causes of the strike were 
ed. two :— 
nd§ (a) A desire to demonstrate the solidarity of labour ; 
(6) A desire to demonstrate the necessity of maintaining a 


a 


in. 

ty. decent standard of living. 

ge The ideal of maintaining for the whole of the people a 
i decent standard of living is more deeply held in Great Britain 
ia! and in the two predominantly British Dominions—Australia 


IN@ and New Zealand—than in any other part of the world. So 
ts strongly is this ideal held that these three countries have shown 
ty that they are prepared to sacrifice tor this cause at least in a 
certain degree what the classical economist would describe as 
national economic efficiency. 


It wouid seem that the recent crisis could well be used with 
“§ most impressive effect by the Government and by the party 
at present in power, if a declaration were made to the effect 
that they intend to do everything that is possible to ensure 
‘Eto the people of this country a progressively improving 
standard of living. In order to give any such declaration 





teal weight it would be necessary for the Government to go 





much further than a mere declaration. It would have to 
state what action would, in its opinion, be necessary if the 
nation was to be in a position to improve the standard of 
living or its workers. 

It is suggested that there are three essentials :— 


(a) Industrial peace and industrial goodwill. 

The Prime Minister has devoted so much time and 
enthusiasm to these two points that it is unnecessary to 
elaborate them here. 


(6) Reconstruction. 

Although the Government can fairly claim that the 
Electricity Bill represents the largest move in the direction 
of reconstruction undertaken since the war, this is only a 
small beginning. The Government might state that it was 
prepared to call upon the best brains of the nation to advise 
as to what measures of reconstruction were necessary in the 
chief industries in order to ensure efficiency. It could be 
indicated that although owing to the crisis in the mining 
industry, the reconstruction of the coal industry would take 
precedence, yet there are many other industries that need 
immediate and full consideration. There is the cotton 
industry, which has been working short-time for a long period, 
There is the iron and steel industry in which overseas markets 
are being lost to our competitors. There is the heavy 
engineering industry. Even in the prosperous industries, such 
as the motor-car trade, there is enormous scope for improve- 
ment in exports, provided a satisfactory reconstruction is 
undertaken, 

The Government might therefore declare its intention of 
setting upspecial committees for each trade in which immediate 
efforts towards reconstruction are considered necessary. On 
these committees both the employer and the employed 
would serve. In order to give the nation the most definite 
assurance that the reconstruction ideas would be carried into 
effect, the Government might give pledges to introduce 
legislation wherever necessary for carrying into effect 
recommendations. 

(c) Markets. 

Given peace and goodwill in industry and a definite recon- 
struction policy, there is a third essential, if the standard 
of living is to be maintained and improved. This essential 
is markets for fully manufactured goods. Britain attained 
great prosperity through becoming the world’s workshop 
and if she is to maintain in comfort her large population, 
she must re-¢stablish her historic industrial tradition. In 
other words she must recapture the position of being the 
leading nation in the world for the production of highly 
manufactured goods. 


It has become obvious that Great Britain cannot rely upon 
the export of coal and of semi-manufactured goods in the 
same way as in the past. Sheltered markets for manufactured 
goods will thus obviously be of the greatest advantage in the 
re-establishment of Great Britain’s position. ‘The Govern- 
ment might give pledges, as unequivocal as those suggested 
in the case of reconstruction of industry, of its intention to 
inaugurate a definite, sustained and determined policy of 
Empire development. In other words it should aim at 
developing the purchasing power and utilising the standard 
of living of the British Dominions overseas. It should also 
adopt on a more general scale in the Crown Colonies the 
policy which has been so successful in West Africa and which 
has proved so beneficial both to the native farmer and to 
British export trade. 

It is probably inevitable that the financial strain and the 
wastage of the general strike will endanger the standard of 
living of the worker. The Government cannot use purely 
artificial methods, such as subsidies, to maintain these 
standards. 

In a declaration of policy, such as has been suggested 
above, it could make clear to the whole nation that the Govern- 
ment intends to utilise the brains and energy of the nation 
to place national industries on a secure footing. It is frankly 
recognised that industrial goodwill is essential if standards 
of living are to be maintained and improved. It is, however, 
felt that the Government in pleading for industrial goodwill 
would enormously strengthen its case if the outline of a 
definitely constructive policy were presented to the nation, 
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THE WAR IN MOROCCO 


EARLY all the news which reaches us from or con- 
cerning Morocco is of French origin or inspiration, 
and consequently presents a picture which the French 
Government believe, or hope, may be true. Some personal 
and local contact with the situation leads to a different con- 
clusion from that thus originated and disseminated. In 
the first place all through the autumn and winter the 
French have been losing ground gained in September last 
with great difficulty, and at unrepeatable cost. They 
then put in motion 150,000 men, and in a campaign they 
could only sustain for three weeks went forward seven 
miles on a front of 40 miles only. On either side of this 
limited front they made no progress whatever. 

Since September bad weather and unreliable troops 
have been responsible for a constant retreat, which has 
ended in the loss of positions and destruction of roads, 
and this leaves them with vastly diminished repute in the 
eyes of all Moors. These last know and remember, what 
is little realised in Europe, that if it were not for the 
Foreign Legion and for the black and coloured troops 
from Africa itself, France would long ago have been 
turned out of Morocco. The Legion, of whom some 
40 per cent. at least are Germans, were, in 1924-5, the 
only force which really held the French line, and it is 
one of history’s little ironies that only the fidelity of these 
Germans to their self-adopted step-mother enabled 
France to maintain her garrisons in the Fatherland, and 
her stranglehold on the Ruhr. 

As to the black troops, there seem to be two views. 
One, which is French and official, reports them as the 
principal agents in the gradual consolidation of the 
French position. As this consolidation has so far been 
to the rear, this official certificate of worth is not very 
much to their credit. The native view is probably not 
much more accurate. It was given to me in the following 
sentence : ‘“‘ When these black fellows arrived, we were 
told they were very ferocious. Now we lead them about 
by the ear.” Whatever their true fighting value in the 
hills and valleys of the Riff, as they number three to one 
of the actual French troops, they form an effective portion 
of the French army. 

To arrive at a just estimate of the probabilities after 
the rupture which has just occurred at Ujda, one must 
remember two things: first, that the French have no 
permanent interests in the Riff itself, but are extremely 
anxious that peace shall be permanently established along 
their northern border, between which and the Riffi hills 
lies a plain some twelve or fourteen miles wide of fertile 
and debateable land ; secondly, that France has no money, 
and her army no stomach for a Moroccan campaign. 
Under these influences France forced Spain into an 
armistice with the Riffis, to which Spain only consented 
on the condition that if their peace terms were not 
accepted hostilities should recommence without delay. 
Both France and Spain, whether in truth-or whether 
whistling to keep their courage up, have shouted to the 
world that their last year’s gains had virtually eliminated 
Abd-el-Krim, and their peace terms would do so officially. 
It took hardly one day of discussion with the Riffi envoys 
to dispose of this pretence for ever. France and Spain 
had openly to agree that Abd-el-Krim’s decision was 
necessary and final. Discussion has ended, as everyone 


not obsessed with French diplomacy knew it must end, 
in complete rejection of all the operative proposals. 


—$___ 
I believe myself that something of this sort wil] 
hereafter. France is bound to resume hostiljt; 
Abd-el-Krim, with whom she is not necessarily jn hostij 
: ** e 
touch. He is Spain’s real foe. France is, however free 
to adjust relations with the tribes on her Northern frontier 
and I can conceive of such relations being established as 
will provide against forays into her territory by the border 
tribes, and for the grant of trading facilities to them so 
long as there are nosuch raids. Meanwhile the movemen 
of French troops would be confined to a minimyp, 
perhaps even to a formality. France would thus haye, 
chance of reducing her expenditure of money, and her 
employment of men, and of re-establishing her Prestige 
in the Sas region of the Attas, where her position, if 
not dangerous, is certainly uncomfortable and very 
difficult. 

Meanwhile, Spain—or rather the Spanish army, who 
hated the armistice with its chances, however remote of 
peace—has regained freedom of action. It is difficul 
perhaps to understand how any Spaniard can desire tp 
begin again war in Morocco ; but when one remembex 
that two-thirds of the Spanish army is in Morocco op 
war pay and allowances, and that some substantial par 
of the trade of the Spanish presidios is in the hands of 
officers on the active list, one grasps some of the difficulties 
of the Marquess de Estella in bringing the conflict to a 
end. ‘To anyone but themselves their chances of success 
seem slight. ‘They have been at it nearly eighteen years, 
and they hold with great difficulty four or five towns on 
the sea-coast, with a slice of hinterland round each, 
divided from the other by hostile territory. Their 
methods of war are archaic, and whatever may be their 
knowledge of the principles of war, their neglect of these 
is more noticeable. ‘Their capital in Morocco, Tetuan, 
has only quite lately been freed from a daily shelling, 
and this freedom is as much due to money as it is to gun- 
powder. Last year, with not less than 100,000 men 
under arms, they did effect a landing at Alhucemas and 
advanced to the camp of Abd-el-Krim at Ajdir. It is 
some three or four miles inland, and they have not gone 
further. This success they owed wholly to the skill, 
courage, and constancy of Primo de Rivera. He is no 
longer in command, and they have removed, owing toa 
personal quarrel, another able commander, General 
Riquelme. 

Spain has again about 100,000 men in Morocco. She 
has come to terms with the Anjera and has therefore freed 
her western flank. She may advance some half dozen 
miles in the short spring that remains, and she will retire 
in the long summer with more haste than dignity to her 
Primo line. 

Abd-el-Krim, for his part, has gained a considerable 
diplomatic victory at Ujda. He has shown up the 
severity of the European designs, and his own domination 
over the tribes. On the other hand the harvest will not 
be satisfactory. The blockade is fairly effective, and 
losses and defections not inconsiderable. Given supplies 
he could hold out indefinitely against such Europeans as 
can be sent against him. But supplies are short, and 
therefore I am convinced that the border tribes will make 
peace with the French. And through the border tribes 
it will be very strange if supplies are not received in the 
Riff. Why will not some personality at Geneva force the 
attention of the League of Nations to this international, or 
rather inter-racial, war, due entirely to two international 
agreements ? CHARLES HosBuHouse. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AMERICAN OPINION ON THE STRIKE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
(By Cable.) 


ir,—More fateful than the fact of waging war is the way of 
making peace. Wars are bound to occur in one form or 
other. The only part under human control is the virulence. 
England is in the throes of a terrific industrial conflict. 
Whichever side has the superiority of winning power, let 
this above all be remembered that the eventual peace, if 
it ig to endure, must be peace without victory. A knock-out 
blow peace lasts only until the vanquished recovers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GABRIEL WELLS. 


New York. 


[We heartily agree that it would be a foolish and wicked 
licy to leave unnecessary bitterness behind the strike. 
We have all got to live and work together if we intend to have 
success and not failure. In our opinion the Unionist Party 
has no more urgent duty than that of improving the con- 
ditions of Labour. But it was impossible to compromise 
with any attack on the democratic principle that supreme 
authority belongs to a Government representing an elected 
Parliament. Such an attack must always be brought to a 
standstill if democracy is to survive—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
(By Cable.) 


$m,—Revolutions in England do not come from confused 
and limited issues. Americans have complete confidence 
that the strike of the Nation against itself cannot prevail. 
The danger ahead is not of cataclysm but of disintegration, 
The increase of cynicism on one hand, of brutality on the 
other, the cleavage of classes, the degeneration of suspicion 
into hate, the mounting mistrust of the deliberate and cautious 
evolution of political settlement, the myriad personal hates 
everywhere engendered—these are ominous. 

Modern industry cannot be split into hostile camps and 
survive. The corner stone of Trade Unionism in America is 
collective bargaining. Its comment is the keeping of those 
bargains. With the plight of the British miner our public 
employer and employee alike were in large sympathy but the 
General Strike involving a negation of political government 
and countless breaches of solemn business agreements has 
alienated sympathetic opinion. We are still inclined to 
believe your ministry too solicitous for the privileges of 
capital in mining properties. We hold it responsible for 
procrastination, for needless confusion of the issue, for standing 
in the last ditch instead of in the first. But stand now it 
must. It has no other course and it will prevail—I am, 
Sir, &c. ELLERY SEDGWICK. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—Nothing is more impressive to an American in London 
at such a time as this than the cheerful fortitude with which 
the Englishman faces adversity. Good sportsmanship is a 
traditional characteristic of the nation. But it is one thing 
to lose a Varsity Boat Race, or to have a foreigner’s horse win 
the Derby, or an American yacht outsail a ‘ Shamrock ’ ; it 
is quite another to come up with a smile—though it be a grim 
smile—after being prostrated by a titanic strike. 

] instinctively lift my hat to the men and women who have 
sustained this suicidal blow ; who have seen promising business 
prospects fade away ; who have been staggered, but not over- 
whelmed, by disaster—men and women who, in spite of all 
this, have given away to no hysteria, surrendered not to con- 
sternation and yielded to no impulse towards panic. It takes 


what we refer to affectionately in my country as a “ thorough- 
bred” to stand undismayed in the face of such ill-fortune. 
I have seen volatile Parisians explode like fireworks over 
infinitely less, and I have seen mixed races in America do the 
same, 








There are scores of things about the public’s behaviour that 
come to mind as I reflect upon what I have seen and heard 
during the past week, but there is just one more that I would 
mention. I want to applaud the good sense which prompts 
Englishmen to leave their firearms at home in troublous times ; 
also the sound policy of the London police in voluntarily dis- 
arming themselves when on ordinary patrol duty. One shot 
either by an irresponsible hoodlum or by an officer of the law 
may easily lead to ghastly consequences. The sight of blood 
rarely fails to inflame murderous passions. 

A broken head or a black eye is a trivial thing. But one 
man shot down often means war. It meant that twelve years 
ago in a certain Balkan State. I firmly believe England has 
been spared desperate rioting so far in this crisis largely 
because no life has been taken wilfully or by accident. Ic 
is all a tribute to the sanity of the men in uniform as well as 
the men who have—or, who believe they have—a grievance. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
J. FREDERICK Essary. 


London Office of the 
Baltimore Sun. 


GOVERNMENT BY WIRELESS 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR} 


Sir,—There is a tendency to de-centralization everywhere 
apparent—a tendency which is good in some ways, but does 
nevertheless set up a state of society in which it is easier to 
find elements of discord than any marked degree of unanimity 
—either in thought or action. And the more this de-centrali- 
zation develops, the less becomes the authority and dignity 
of Parliament. Much as one may dislike the autocratic 
power of a Mussolini, it is equally distasteful to observe the 
Prime Minister’s opinions discounted by all kinds of non- 
entities, and so distorted by the Press to suit its own purposes 
as to be almost unrecognisable. For the Prime Minister 
is the Head of His Majesty’s Government, and in a broad 
sense, is the elected Head and Mouthpiece of the Nation, 
and should be treated as such. 

It is this idea—that of the Mouthpiece of the Nation, 
the expression of the national mind and consciousness—I 
would see developed in a marked and wonderful degree, as 
it might be by the use of this new ally—wireless. 

I would have the Prime Minister, from time to time 
and especially in periods of national stress such as the present, 
address the nation, through the agency of the great broad- 
casting system of the B.B.C. 

In each village and town and city, would be set up loud 
speakers in central squares, or convenient halls, to which 
citizens should be called by a pre-arranged signal, and from 
this mighty tribune, like the orators and philosophers of 
Rome and Athens, the accredited head of the people should 
put before his millions of listeners a clear and reasonable 
statement of the national difficulty of the moment and ask 
for the great patience that is required in dealing with such 
difficult subjects by friendly negotiation. 

Surely a great opportunity is lost when such a straight and 
friendly soul as Mr. Baldwin is only permitted to act as a 
mediator between the men’s leaders, who have already made 
up their minds to refuse suggestions, and the colliery owners’ 
representatives—equally tied to hard and fast rules of pro- 
cedure,—while the men and women most vitally interested, 
the miners and their wives, and the hundreds of thousands 
in other works who will be thrown out of employment, are 
not permitted to come into the picture at all. Here is an 
idea—an idea which I venture to class as a great idea—the 
revival of the personal and paternal touch in high politics, 
and a most important development in the organization of 
central control for the nation. 

Wireless has placed this wonderful opportunity in the hands 
of those whom we elect—by popular vote—to be our leaders. 
—I am, Sir, &c., EpwWArD J. Burrow. 


Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
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THE NATURE OF THE BRITISH DEBT TO 
AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—In your remarks on my letter which you published 
recently under the heading “‘ The Nature of the British 
Debt to America,” you say: “ The interesting question 
remains why we borrowed from America in order 
to lend to our Allies.” 


The facts are these. Great Britain lent to her Allies the 
sum of £2,000,000,000 before America came into the War. 
After America came into the War Great Britain, as well as 
France and Italy, borrowed what they required direct from the 
United States, each one separately for their own individual 
needs. All Great Britain’s loans were made before America’s 
entry. After America came in all borrowings were made 
rom her. Therefore this country did not “ borrow from 
America in order to lend to our Allies”; but this country 
had to borrow from America because she had already loaned 
so much to her Allies. As Mr. Churchill said : ‘‘ If we had 
not lent to the Allies £2,000,000,000, we should not have 
had to borrow from America.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. J. Baker REESE. 
85, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


May st. 


JOHN PEEL 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


S1r,—I haven’t the faintest idea why John Peel wore a white 
beaver hat or indeed if he really did so nor (dare I say it ?) 
do I greatly care. In my notice of the book under question 
I merely quoted the author’s description of the famous 
sportsman, so if Mr. Rawnsley wants to quarrel with anyone 
let it not be with me. I should, however, like to add that, 
though it is my business in another capacity to be an imagi- 
native writer, the time (unfortunately) is not yet when I 
should dare to invent a single thing about so solid an English 
institution as John Peel.—I am, Sir, etc., 


Your Reviewer. 
May st. 


POETRY 


FROM OUT THE MIRK 


England, England, Call us forth 

From out the mirk of Word and Gain ; 
Reaffirm Thy Native Worth, 

Make again Thy Purpose plain. 


That has been Thy Will ere now, 

From King John’s hour till German might 
Rose up against Thy furrowed brow, 

But failed to put Thee to the flight. 


Surely ! Fairest Land on Earth, 
Mother of English-speaking men, 

Who grants our privilege of Birth, 
Has right of Conquest once again. 


Conquer Self for good of All— 
Peace declared within the State— 
Conquer alien moods that call 
On us to play The Profligate. 


England, England, be but true 
To all that made Thee truly great ; 
May blooms are beckoning to you,— 
Uproot the Weeds within the Gate | 


EpMUND ADBURGHAM. 


ii, 
THE THEATRE 


(“ The Government Inspector ” by Nicholas Go 
Theatre.) 


WE go to Barnes, in these days, in order to find 
Moscow. But there is not an indefinite supply 
plays in the new manner ; and so, this time, 
Ridgeway has had to fall back upon the old—upon Gp R 
simple comedy of “ Mistaken Identity :” the story Rem 
spendthrift young traveller who arrives, penniless, jn g lit 
provincial town, and is received by the Governor, and all the 
other functionaries, as the official whom the central authorite 
are known to be sending to enquire into local administration 


A well-worn situation, which can be, and has recently 
been, set forth scenically in the solid bourgeois manner of 
“ straight ” presentation. These humdrum methods, hoy. 
ever, are not M. Komisarjevsky’s. He has spring-cleaned 
the old stuff by dabbing it all over with streaks of bright 
colour. He has lifted it out of the region of the real and the 
rather obvious into that of futurist fancy. He has made 
doll-like soldiers of a wooden aspect guard a round-aboy; 
platform on which fantastic figures totter as a change of 
scene is indicated. He allows our old pantomine friend the 
stuffed nag, to take the place of the real horse or donkey that 
carries the young spendthrift away from the time of his life 
in the provinces ; and, in sum, he has transfigured the olj 
Russia until its aspect resembles that of a mock fair painted 
in miniature for the Chauve Souris. 


gol, Barnes 


Ourselves jp 
Of Russian 
Mr, Philip 


The general effect is that we seem to be watching a pw. 
duction rather than a play. And the argument of the sterner 
critic may well be: “‘ If a work isn’t worth giving us in th 
spirit of its author, is it worth giving at all? If it cannot 
stand upon its own legs, why try to make it dance on other 
peoples ?” 

To which the answer (already suggested) is that Barng 
must be up-to-date ; that modern producers are no longe 
pedants, as they were in the day of accurate nineteenth. 
century actor-managers (from Charles Kean to Henry 
Irving) who aimed at correctness of local or historical detail; 
and, besides, that there is enough satirical intention in Gogol 
to justify the further mockery of his types by making them 
hop and jump as puppets instead of walking as men and women 
upon solid earth. 


Have we not seen Shakespeare gaily and oddly attired, in 
the fairy tale style, as in the Savoy production of Twelfth 
Night years ago? Once it is accepted, you have only to ask 
whether this style is consistently used and whether the 
acting harmonises with the decoration. Now one or two 
performances in this revival of The Government Inspector 
contrast, by a certain solidity of careful realism, with the ain 
and graces of others ; so that the quiet comedy (old style) of 
Mr. Alfred Clark’s Town Governor hardly matches the 
dazzling Ivan Alexandrovitch of Mr. Claude Rains. Some 
of the characters, in fact, walk, while others skip. The tw 
little men, local gossips, Dobchinski and Bobchinski cape 
all through ; while the admirably studied peasant, Osip, 0 
Mr. Charles Loughton, is a bit of real Russia, as we suppost 
it may be at the moment. The discrepancy is perhaps nol 
very serious, but the performances of the realists give the 
audience an excuse for believing that just as much fun could 
have been got out of The Government Inspector had it bee 
played soberly, instead of being made so deliriously unreal. 


RJ. 


ART 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


In any discussion upon Art, there arises, sooner or later, 
an allusion to the relation of art to life. There is no doubt 


that in some way art is related to the life of the community; 
yet, to judge from the pictures on the walls of the Academy, one 
would be bound to admit that practically no age has produced 
an Art which is so alienated from things as they are. The 
so-called Industrial Revolution which has radically altered 
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———— 


hole mechanism of society and, it might be argued, 
even our attitude to life itself, seems to have left art quite 
yntouched . We leave the bustle of Piccadilly, where the 
only thing that seems to be precious is time, to enter an 
atmosphere, remote, unreal, and permeated with preciosity. 

The portraits, which form a large proportion of the pictures 

ve the impression not of the intensely real human beings 
with whom we have hurriedly rubbed shoulders in the streets 
but of some alien tribe, far removed from our experience, 
which spends its time attitudinizing amidst pleasantly 
arranged garments and draperies. The other works also 
denote a desire to escape from rather than to embrace reality ; 
the artists seem to find no stimulus in their own definite 
surroundings but must fly to strange and romantic parts of 
the world for inspiration. 

It has always been difficult for me to understand why no 
habitation is a fit subject for a picture until it has become 
dilapidated and unsanitary. For some reason our industrial 
life does not seem to have affected the paintings of the Academy 
to any extent either in subject, technique or design. But 
even if we concede that art follows quite a separate line of 
evolution we must again admit that the Academy is out of 
touch with the growth and development of art itself. It is 
only a few months since the Tate Gallery acquired, for its 
permanent collection, works which, although executed about 
so years ago and (to judge only from the prices paid for them), 
universally coveted by connoisseurs, would have been rejected 
by the hanging Committee without hesitation because of 
their modernity had they been submitted in this year’s 
exhibition. I refer to the works of painters like Cézanne 
Dégas, Seurat, Van Gogh, and Gaugain. Perhaps one may 
go so far as to say that the Committee might have found 
some difficulty in accepting works by Crome, Turner, Whistler, 
or Sargent, on the same grounds had they been sent to this 
Exhibition anonymously. 

What can be said definitely, however, is that there is a 
certain even quality of homogeneity pervading this year’s 
Academy—a homogeneity producing the impression of a 
harmony that is of a destructively dull and enervating kind— 
the harmony of a death song. If only for the sake of pre- 
serving its own life, the Academy would do well to introduce 
just that degree of discord which is almost a necessary 
stimulation for the functional vitality and conscious awareness 
of any organism. ‘There would be no partisans were we all 
of one party. The majority of the pictures at Burlington 
House show an extraordinary high standard of technical 
achievement ; most of them, indeed, look like the work of 
artists who have acquired fool-proof formulas which can be 
applied without fear of failure. 

Amongst the older painters the conspicuous exception to 
this attitude is that of Sir John Lavery whose work mostly 
shows that he has tackled some problem which is new to 
him, as in his portrait of ‘‘ Miss Julia McGuire ” (163) where 
his mastery of the balance and spacing of the colour scheme 
of yellow, green, red, and violet has followed the dictates of 
his conception rather than the tyranny of some well worn 
technical convention. Sir William Orpen’s portraits, on 
the other hand, are still so uncannily efficient and soulless 
that he remains the most trustworthy portrait painter in 
England and tends to become a mere _portrait-painting 
machine. Mr. Grieffenhagen’s vigorous decorative sense 
teaches its height in his portrait of “Sir Clare Cameron” (141) 
where the uncompromising angularity of the draped robes 
emphasizes the successful and dynamic pattern of a subject 
which is usually treated in a very insipid and lethargic fashion. 
Instead of making his paint a medium for the naturalistic 
representation of flesh and cloth Mr. Connard, in his portrait 
of “ Miss Hardman” (39) has interpreted his sitter in terms of 
pigment and so retained a quality and beauty of paint which 
is seldom seen in Academic portraits. 

But the picture which exhibits the greatest originality of 
conception and construction is Mrs. Dod Proctors “‘ The 
Back Bedroom ” (594) : it is not only complete as a decorative 
pattern but is an almost perfectly balanced arrangement of 
spatial forms—a fine demonstration of the modern con- 
ception of three-dimensional design. The next best picture, 
perhaps, is “‘ The Blacksmith ” (440) by Mr. George Clausen. 
lhe artist has resisted the temptation ot breaking up the 


the W 








unity and simplicity of his design by the introduction of the 
usual dramatic sparks from the anvil, and has even cooled the 
red-hot iron to co-ordinate with his colour scheme. If 
Mr. Harold Harvey is a follower of Mr. Epstein his rather 
jumbled and idolatrous copy of “‘ Rima ” (408) shows that, 
like most blind followers, he has sadly misconstrued the chief 
qualities of the powerful design in Hyde Park. His other 
picture “‘ The Flight” (550) suggests that he has a certain 
talent of his own. 

Other pictures of interest are (31) by Mr. AMBRosE McEvoy, 
(49) by Mr. Jonn A. Park, (52) by Mr. ALFRED MUNNINGS, 
(73) by Mr. P. H. Papwick, (116) by Mr. J. Moppert- 
PERKINS, (121) by Mr. W. G. pe GLEHN, (178) by Mr. J. 
BLAIR LEIGHTON, (236) by Mr. Henry Lamp, (288) by Mr. 
A. NewrTon, (349) by Mr. Water R. SICKERT, (362) by 
Mr. A. R. THOoMsoN, (416) by Miss Laura KNIGHT, (611) 
by Mr. THomas Hunt and (648) by Miss PAuLINe Konopy. 


W. McCance. 


Villino Sant’ Antonio, Sorengo, Lugano. 


MUSIC 
TURANDOT: PUCCINI’S LAST OPERA 


THE first representation of the eagerly awaited opera, Turandot, 
on Monday, April 26th, at the Scala in Milan, drew an immense 
audience. It was something more than an ordinary “ first- 
night,” for not only Puccini’s music but his personality was 
very familiar to a large number of those present, who came 
to hear this his final opera almost with a sense of solemnity. 

Taken from a seventeenth-century play by the Venetian 
poet, Carlo Gozzi, whose plot was “ freely adapted ’”’ by 
Schiller, it bears traces of its origin in the three grotesque 
characters, Ping, Pang and Pong, types taken from the 
Pantaleone, Arlequino and Brigella of Italian comedy. One 
character, however, appears in neither the Gozzif nor the 
Schiller version, and in the third act, creates a divergence in 
the plot favourable to the dramatic dénouement. This is 
Liu, the subject of some of the loveliest music in the score. 

There was an instant hush as the lights went down, and a 
momentary pause before Toscanini’s baton could be discerned 
in the gloom, as it was poised for the first attack. There were 
only six bars of prelude before the great curtains swung away, 
revealing the Imperial City, Peking, in the warm glow of 
sunset, but it was already evident that we were in China and 
that tragedy was abroad, this being established by a chord of 
D minor in conjunction with one in C sharp major, further 
enriched with one of F minor in a short figure contributed by 
the xylophone. 

As the scene is disclosed a mandarin reads, from the centre 
of a gallery or rampart of the wall enclosing the Royal Palace, 
the death decree of Turandot’s most recent suitor, the decapi- 
tation to take place at moonrise. As the mandarin stalks 
away the kneeling crowd jump up, and intoxicated with the 
prospect of so glorious a show, shout for the executioner to 
perform the decapitation at once, in their frenzy invading the 
Royal precincts, only to be driven back brutally by the guards, 
who pursue them into the piazza before the wall. Several 
people are thrown to the ground, amongst them an old man 
whom a young girl vainly endeavours to raise. A young man 
hastens to her assistance, and so Timur, the dispossessed King 
of Tartary, discovers in his rescuer the son he believed to be 
dead, having lost all traces of him in the flight from Tartary. 

After the first joy, Calaf asks his father about the young 
girl attending him. She answers, “I am nothing, only a 
slave.” And when Calaf asks her why she has devoted herself 
to the old man, following him in his long flight, and even 
begging necessaries for him, she replies, “‘ Once in Tartary 
thou didst smile on me.” It is impossible to follow all the 
details of this act,—the beheading of the unhappy suitor by 
the huge knife, sharpened on a wheel by the executioner’s 
assistants (who sing a most effective song which may be 
described as jolly and sinister) and the lovely ‘Turandot’s 
appearance on a balcony. Suffice it to say that Calaf falls 
headlong in love and is deaf to all remonstrances, even to those 
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made by the shades of Turandot’s suitors. He strikes the gong 
suspended before the Palace door, a sign that he has entered 
the lists as Turandot’s suitor. 


The first scene of the second act gives us a colloquy between 
the three masked Imperial Ministers, Ping, Pang and Pong. 
They are in a pavilion and describe their longings for private 
life. This scene is a gem, but has the defect of holding up the 
action, being a sort of intermezzo. The second scene is 
reached with no break. The pavilion vanishes and the great 
piazza is before us where the contest between Turandot and 
her latest aspirant is to take place, the music subtly changing 
its grotesquely Chinese character for a larger style. A great 
staircase leads to the Imperial Throne, and incense is burnt 
before its occupant. A gorgeous company assembles, making 
obeisance to the Emperor. Wooden drums beat, wild arpeggi 
come from the violins, leading up to the moment when the 
Emperor speaks, explaining his hatred of the situation in 
which his daughter Turandot has involved him. He addresses 
Calaf, standing at the foot of the great staircase, begging him 
to do his utmost so that he, the Emperor, need not bear 
the responsibility for his young life. ‘Turandot now appears, 
a gorgeous figure with a halo of white peacocks’ feathers. 
She declaims her reasons for remaining unmarried in a fine 
dramatic passage and proceeds to the test. At first coldly 
scornful, as one after the other of her enigmas are answered, 
she becomes enraged, and when the assembled Court con- 
gratulate Calaf on his success, she rushes to the foot of her 
father’s throne, imploring him not to throw his daughter into 
the arms of a stranger. He coldly replies that his oath binds 
him. But Calaf cannot bear her mortification and mag- 
nanimously proposes a new test. ‘Turandot must find out his 
name before sunrise (for to her he is the Unknown Prince). If 
she succeeds, his head will pay forfeit ; if not, she becomes his 
bride. The Court breaks up and Turandot retires with her 
maidens. 


In the third act search is made for the name. It is night, 
but by edict of Turandot no one may sleep. The soldiers 
are searching for a clue and come upon Timur and Lit. 
They drag the pair before Turandot. Lit to shield Timur, 
says that she alone knows the secret, but will never tell. 
Turandot asks her what gives her the force to refuse. Lit 
replies, ‘‘ Love,” for she realizes only too well that Calaf’s 
life hangs on her silence. She is threatened with torture, and 
fearful of being unable to resist, seizes a dagger from a soldier 
and stabs herself. 


On Monday night this was the end of the opera, for with 
Liu’s death and the subsequent and beautiful Dead March, 
Puccini’s music comes to an end. It was Toscanini’s wish 
that none other, on this “ first night,” should be heard. Sub- 
sequent representations will include the finale provided by 
Puccini’s friend, Maestro Alfano, in which all comes right and 
Turandot learns that Calaf’s name is Love. 


There were innumerable calls at the close and great enthu- 
siasm was shown. Of course it is too early to decide upon the 
place of ‘Turandot in the series of Puccini’s operas, but it may 
be confidently said that for ¢2pth of sentiment, imagination, 
and brilliant choral and orchestral writing it is second to 
none. 

Z.K.H. 


BOOKS 


*O wad some Power . . .’ is a thrice-stale quote, but it 
seems to fit a work on English history by a distinguished 
French historian, M. Elie Halévy’s History of the English 
People, 1815-1830 (Fisher Unwin). Apart from its main 
subjects—the awakening of Liberalism, the hegemony of 
Canning, and Catholic Emancipation—the book contains 
food for reflection on an interesting comparison of War 
reactions after 1815 and after 1918. 

To write the story at the present day of German Colonies 
(Allen & Unwin), as does Dr. Heinrich Schnee, the late 
Governor of German East Africa, seems much like writing 
the famous chapter on Snakes in Iceland. But Dr. Schnee’s 
book goes to show what well-equipped and organized terri- 
tories have fallen to the lot of the mandated Powers who now 
administer them, 


ee, 


When Mr. Noel Baker, the Professor of Internatio 
Relations in the University of London and sometime mee 
Secretary to Lord Robert Cecil, writes on Disarmam, : 
(The Hogarth Press), we expect, and we get, a tempera 
and a balanced presentation of the subject. It will not be 
found easy to upset the positions which he advances jp hi 
chapter on Reasons for Disarmament. . 


If you want to find out about the negro mind, don’t believe 
what the negro tells you, unless both of you are extremely 
well known to each other. Mr. Hans Condenhove does 
know his negro, for he has lived in East and Central Afric, 
for 28 years with, but for the briefest intervals, Natives as 
his sole companions. Thrice happy: he has never seen ap 
aeroplane, or a motor-bus, or a portrait of Einstein, The 
result of his hermitage is: My African Neighbours (Cape) 
a charming study of birds, beasts, and black humanity, that 
is at once, tactful, conceited, impulsive, reserved, generoys 
and an inveterate thief. 


NAVAL MEMORIES AND TRADITIONS. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
King-Hall, K.C.B., C.V.0., D.S.O., LL.D. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 


Tue SHip UNDER SAIL. 
Unwin, Ltd. tos.) 


By E. Keble Chatterton. (Fisher 


Books of naval reminiscences are things apart, even as the 
sea services are things apart. They tell of a life quite foreign 
to the dweller in cities : of wars and rumours of wars ; of 
visits to strange corners of the earth ; of the sudden hush 
which descends upon the forces of disorder when a ship of 
His Majesty sails into the bay ; of distressed mariners rescued ; 
of the quaint sayings of the men of the sea, who, while 
nurtured in a discipline compared with which the rule of a 
monastery is a rest-cure, yet retain a perfect independence 
of spirit. What naval officers—with one or two exceptions— 
do not mention are their own achievements, and the incessant 
and monotonous routine of hard work, day in and day out, 
by which alone the Navy achieves perfection. ‘These aspects 
of sea service are regarded as a matter of course by naval 
officers, and—mistakenly—as wearisome to their readers, 
They prefer to chronicle the exceptional : such as a general 
action, a bombardment or a shooting trip in the Greek Islands. 
Hence, perhaps, the popular and fallacious notion that naval 
officers are “‘ breezy ”’ ; the truth being that they are habitually 
inclined to a philosophic melancholy ; a mood which they are 
too courteous to inflict upon the public. Admiral Sir Herbert 
King-Hall’s ‘“‘ Naval Memories and Traditions ” contains 
in little the history of the Navy from 1874, when he joined the 
Service, to 1919, when he hauled down his flag. As a mid- 
shipman, he went up the Dardanelles when Vice-Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Phipps-Hornby made his famous passage in 
1878. He took part in the Egyptian War of 1882, to which 
campaign he devotes two pages ; served as first lieutenant in 
H.M.S. Undaunted, Captain Lord Charles Beresford, of 
whom he writes “ as a leader of men I have known few equal 
to him, and none superior ” ; served in the South African 
War as Naval transport officer; commanded H.M3. 
Indomitable, in which the Prince of Wales visited Canada in 
1908 ; was Commander-in-Chief at the Cape when War was 
declared in 1914, and commanded the squadron which 
destroyed the Konigsberg in the Rufiji river ; and in January, 
1918, was appointed in command of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, with his headquarters at Scapa Flow. ‘Trained in 
the old Navy of masts and sails, Sir Herbert notes the 
succession of changes through which the New Navy was 
evolved. But throughout all developments, officers and men 
and tradition remain, and historical continuity is unbroken. 
Visiting Antigua about 1887, Sir Herbert found in the 
archives of the island letters written by Captain Horatio 
Nelson, of H.M.S. Boreas, a hundred years previously. 
Captain Nelson, as senior naval officer, severely reproved 
the dockyard officials for disrespect and neglect of duty. 
These epistles are models of their kind, Sir Herbert King- 
Hall’s grandfather was surgeon on board H.M.S. Favorite, 
which visited St. Helena in 1818. Sir Herbert, who visited 


the place in 1891 as Lieutenant in H.M.S. Raleigh, publishes 
some extracts from his grandfather’s diary, in which Mr. 
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; .¢-Hall discloses something of the extraordinary intrigues 
ational eee about Napoleon. Sir Herbert’s father, Captain 
private foo Hall, commanded H.M.S. Styx upon the Cape Station, 
ramen, 4 An hi was to become Commander-in-Chief. 

f which his son ‘ b e mmander-i 
— th reader of Sir Herbert King-Hall’s pleasant pages will 
Po be ie an impression that, generally speaking, His Majesty’s 
in his ro were everywhere on all seas, ready at need, and the 
jecisive, if unobtrusive, element in international affairs. 
elieve [twas true, Sir Herbert retired from active service before the 
emely ff jangerous reductions of the Navy were effected, and before 
does J the interest of the public was—even more dangerously— 
Africa § giverted from its ancient friend, the sea, to the insubstantial 

ves as # and delusive air. 

* The sea changes not, nor does its unique relation to England 
‘ape), § change. Even the ship does not alter in essentials. In 
“that | “The Ship under Sail, Mr. E. Keble Chatterton describes 
Tous the shape and rig of a vessel of ancient Egypt, which sailed 
’ Bt the Nile between 3,000 and 4,000 years before the Christian 
era, and which differed little from the Burmese junk of 
yesterday. Mr. Keble Chatterton traces the development of 
rbert § the sailing ship through the centuries, from square rig to 
nson, § fore-and-aft rig, to the huge five-masted steel sailing-ship 
Kgbenhavn, recently built in England, owned in Denmark, 
with her forty-four sails, making 50,000 square feet of canvas. 
isher § The most beautiful ships ever built were the English men-of- 
war of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
The art of sailing found its ultimate expression in the clipper 
the ships of the mid-nineteenth century ; and, having attained 
Cign @ rerfection, it was superseded by the steamship. But the 

; of sling vessel survives, and will continue to survive. Mr. 
lush # Keble Chatterton’s admirable work enables even the landsman 
D of dearly to understand the fascinating process of the evolution 
¢d; 9 of the various types of craft in which the men of all ages 
ry carried their wealth, and fought for it, and so made civilisation. 
of a 
nce 
at THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT 
Ul, § Tue PLaronic ‘TRADITION IN ENGLISH RELIGIOUS ‘THOUGHT. 
ar By W. R. Inge, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
m9 (Longmans. 4s.) 
ral § Tae INESCAPABLE Curist. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
ds, (John Murray. 6s.) 

. Tue FarrH OF MoperNisM. By Shailer Matthews. (‘The 
ned Macmillan Company. 6s. 6d.) 

‘Tt §} ASCENSION AND WHITSUNTIDE SERMONS. By Representative 

ns Preachers. Edited by Frederick J. North. (James 

: Clarke & Co., Ltd. §s.) 

al § “Tue need of the age is to restore the idea of the Church of 

in § the Spirit.”” There is no doubt of the need : the gestures of 

h = amity and a would-be comprehension of each others’ ideals 

n § and policies made by differing religious bodies indicate that 

f @ Christian unity is realised not only as an exquisite dream of 


perfection but as an imperative necessity, if the Christian 
Faith is to fulfil its world-wide mission. No-one, we think, 
has shown a more sharply-defined consciousness of the evils 
of a divided front in the battle for a faith at once spiritual, 
intellectual, and practical, its passing habitat on earth, its 
citizenship in heaven, than the Dean of St. Paul’s. His 
little volume of Hulsean Lectures, repeating, as they do, 
much of his former teaching, are none the less welcome ; 
we cannot have too much and too weighty reiteration of the 
guidance which he unswervingly presses upon us, that in 
the pursuit of Goodness, Beauty and Truth we are on the 
very tracks of God. 


Dr. Inge’s insistent message is clear in the very title of his 








book. ‘That his own quest has its limitations and its prefer- 
ences he would be the first to acknowledge. Despite several 


generous tributes to the peculiar genius of the Roman Church, 
“the Roman Church is in no danger while the Catholic 
saint continues to be held in honour,” as he says in one place ; 
his aversion from institutionalism rather blinds him to the 
special gift to the race which it has been that Church’s 
Province to bestow. 


The “ law-abiding ”’ instinct, fading 


now, we fear, from the mind of the English race which once 
made it its boast, and fading most in the sphere of religion, 
owes much to that conscious power of rule which Hobbes 
thought the Catholic Church inherited from the Empire, 
on whose grave the Church sat, “a crowned ghost,” but 
which, with all debasements into Czsaro-papism, was the 
salvation of mediaeval Europe from anarchy. “ The history 
of a Church ought to be a biography of ideals,” says the Dean, 
and he finishes with an echo of Henry More’s verdict, “‘ The 
Quakers, of all Christian bodies, have remained nearest to 
the teaching and example of Christ.” 


But the pith and marrow of these Lectures lies between 
these obiter dicta. ‘‘ No-one has shown as clearly as Jesus 
of Nazareth what the radiance of the Will of God may be 
in practical life,’ but “ no-one, on the other hand, has placed 
the religious idea before the human understanding more 
lucidly, more magnetically, than has Plato.” These are not 
Dr. Inge’s words ; but we think he would endorse their 
implication. Christ appeals to the heart and conscience ; 
Plato to the intellect. It has always seemed to us one of the 
sorrows of the Gospel that Christ in His human life exper- 
ienced, so far as we know, no contact with minds above a 
second or third-rate order. And Plotinus mysteriously 
ignored Him. Yet Christ and Plotinus did finally meet, 
partially in Augustine, who passed through the Neo-Platonic 
experience, fully in Erigena, who introduced pseudo- 
Dionysius to the West, and, once again, by a singularly 
gracious mediation, in the teaching of the Cambridge Plato- 
nists. To their influence Dr. Inge does full justice, as might 
be expected and then goes on to emphasize the later debt 
which this country owed, throughout the nineteenth century, 
to the laymen and particularly the poets who kept burning 
and handed down the torch of the Platonic tradition. We 
are grateful for this emphasis. Historically, it is one of the 
most marked features of post-Reformation religion in England 
that the mystical life, in its proper sense and not in its aber- 
rations, found again and again inspiration and relucence 
from the poets. Rather to them than to the theologians 
came “ new outpourings of the Spirit.”” The self-discipline 
and the unifying of Nature in Wordsworth, the sudden, 
authentic gleams of a world that is not ours in Tennyson, 
the tremendous quest of Beauty in Rossetti, the love-surrender 
of the soul to God in Patmore—the spiritual exaltation of 
Miss Underhill’s verse—these are guides upon our path, 
and for those who are not attuned to the “severe moral 
discipline ” of poetry, there is the equally ‘‘ forceful teaching ” 
of Ruskin and Carlyle, of Sidgwick and Caird, of von Hugel 
and Clutton Brock. 


These and other lay prophets, named and unnamed by 
Dean Inge, have had one real message to urge upon their 
age, the claims of “ the unescapable Christ,” as Dr. Bowie 
strikingly names Him in an arresting book. His inclusiveness, 
His formidableness—such qualities are urged upon us, and 
they carry the mind back to the Johannine theme of a Christ 
who, as promised, is vaster far in claim and in influence than 
the human Jesus. He energizes, He interprets anew and on 
a wider scale for each successive age. And we realize that 
the Lord thus defined is that indwelling Spirit, whose are 
‘the greater works,” the guidance into all truth, the liberty, 
that is yet law, of the sons of God. Here, precisely, we 
suppose, lies the link between mysticism and modernism, 
and the Dean of St. Paul’s, without exactly enrolling himelf 
in either camp, has often shewn his sympathy with the 
watchwords of both. It is a curious paradox that both 
Erastianism—though that is not under discussion,—and 
modernism have certain affinities with mysticism, and are 
not uncomfortable in its company. Erastianism, like true 
mysticism, lays stress on law and logic, and at any rate owns 
that the Divine guidance may be revealed through other 
media than ecclesiasticism. Modernism, in its insistence 
on wht may be regarded as historically valid in the accounts 
of the life of Jesus, and the necessary limitations of that 
historical city, releases for the mystical apprehension—and 
some modernists are mystics if others are not—the concept 
of the comsic Christ, the eternal Word, the indwelling 
Spirit, whose earliest prophets were the Pauline letters and 
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the Johannine documents. Often checked, sometimes well- 
nigh submerged, but always bearing within itself the certainty 
of a renaissance, a new Pentecost, that concept, that vision 
has proved the very life of the Christian Faith. ‘ Soul by 
soul, and silently, its shining bounds increase ;”’ it reckons 
many strange, alien, or unwilling adherents, but its tradition 
has never really wavered, and the believer in that tradition, 
however he may express his convictions and with whatever 
reservations, “believes,” in the words of Dr. Shailer 
Matthews,” in the mystery as well as the reality of the present 
continued life of Christ.” 


“Heaven,” said Whichcote, “is first a temper, then a 
place,” and again, “‘ No sooner hath the truth of God come 
into the soul’s sight, but the soul knows her to be her first 
and old acquaintance.” Such sayings explain the Bishop of 
Birmingham’s statement in a sermon amongst those by 
various preachers on Ascension and Whitsuntide that the 
first Pentecostal outpouring was miraculous in the sense 
under which Tennyson wrote of “‘ that main miracle ”’ of 
self-identity, and the further miracle that the self does 
experience first-hand intuitions, influences, call them what 
we will, from a world of Spirit incapable of scientific proof, 
but very traceable in its momentous pressure on the highest 
powers of the human will and reason. If we were asked 
what share that old-time force, the pulpit, has had in opening 
the avenues of spiritual power to the receptive mind, we should 
say, much in the past, witness the labours of a Newman, a 
Liddon, a Robertson, a Spurgeon, but less, far less, in more 
recent times. The volume before us in part explains why. 
The Church has of late thought brevity its wisdom, and has 
banned emotion along with emotionalism. But the true 
touch of spirit on spirit is never mistaken, and if the poet and 
the reformer are at times content to ‘“‘ give themselves away,”’ 
why not the preacher ? 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE CITY AND THE STRIKE 
(By ArtHuR W. Kippy.) 


CONFIDENCE in the Government, comparative steadiness on 
the Stock Exchange and determination to co-operate in 
resisting the challenge to Constitutional Government, 
summarises the general conditions in the City during the 
strike. If the views of the City were to be surmised 
merely from the movements in mgney and _ securities, 
it might, indeed, almost be supposed ‘that the City, if not 
indifferent, was at all events inclined to regard the strike 
lightly. Government Securities have fallen barely 1 per cent. 
in spite of the fact that National Expenditure will be enlarged 
as the result of the strike and that taxation is almost 
bound to be increased. Indeed, there has already been talk 
in some quarters as to the necessity for a Supplementary 
Budget. Home Railways, it is true, have fallen some two 
or three whole points during the week and a few oi the 
speculative Industrials in which an account was opened have 
yielded a little on some realisations. On the whole, however, 
the effect so far upon Stock Exchange prices has been no 
greater than might have been produced, say, by unfavourable 
political rumours, a rise in the Bank Rate, or some solitary 
commercial failure. Similarly, in the Money Market, it 
has merely been a case of loans being in rather better demand, 
with an increased demand for currency and discounts rising 
from 4,°, to 4,°> per cent. As for the position of the Bank 
itself, there has been improvement rather than otherwise, 
for, during the past fortnight, the Bank must have gained 
more than {2,000,000 in gold. In the Foreign Exchanges, 


too, there has been comparative steadiness and the American 
Exchange, after falling to 4.85} has rallied to about 4.85}. 


—$$ 
IMPOSSIBLE SLOGANS. 


IT must not be supposed however that these small movements 
really reflect the City’s view of the crisis. Not only did ti 
City realise that we were faced with something akin to g Be 
tionary movement, but it knew only too well that the grevie 
of the situation consisted in the fact that we were UP against 
certain hard economic facts. These facts require for their 
solution, not strikes, nor revolutions—for these will only 
intensify the original problem—but a mutual CO-Operation 
along the lines of enlarged and cheapened production. It 
may be all very well to shout defiances at the coal owners o 
the Government and talk about “ not a minute on ” or “ no 
a penny off,” but to all such slogans Economic Laws ap 
impervious. 

To sum up, there is little doubt that the ultimate cog 
of the strike must depend upon the manner of the settle. 
ment. No one wishes the right form of Trade Unionism 
to be crushed, but it is for the “ right form ”’ to assert itself 
and achieve its own freedom. For unless the financial 
position of the country is to become impossible, it is imperative 
that the strike shall lead to conditions giving the country 
a definite and complete assurance of industrial peace, 
No financial or industrial recovery is possible without 
that assurance. It is due to the hope that those conditions 
will be attained that the City is preserving its equanimity, 


TO OUR READERS 


WE thank the large number of subscribers who have sent ws 
messages of congratulation upon ‘“‘ The Spectator” oj 
May 8th, 1926—which, in spite of its appearance in type- 
script, has been much appreciated. Again this week “ The 
Spectator ’’ has been posted to our subscribers, and we have 
reserved a certain number of copies of this issue for outside 
readers who have been unable to secure “ The Spectator” 
through normal channels. Copies will be posted to appli- 
cants who write to the Subscription Department, “ The 
Spectator” Office, London, W.C.z., enclosing sevenpence 
in stamps. The yearly subscription to ‘‘ The Spectator” 
is 30/-, including postage to any part of the world. New 
readers are invited to complete the subscription form below 
and return it to the “‘ Spectator’ Office, thereby ensuring 
regular weekly delivery of the paper by post. 





Please post “ 'l'HE SPECTATOR ”’ weekly to me at the 
following address for 52 weeks, for which I enclose 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


THE adjourned 85th Half-yearly Meeting of the British North 
—_ (Chartered) Co. was held on May 4th, at River Plate House, 
19 for the purpose of dealing with business not transacted at the 
peach on 8th December last. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir West Ridgeway (the President) said that he would 
rule that the first business to be transacted on the present occasion 
the consideration of the report of the committee appointed at 
papernrn in December, and he would move a resolution in the 
perm which would be non-contentious and would command 
the ready assent of everyone concerned. He could not understand 
why the majority directors did not move the adoption of the 
committee's report, seeing that they had announced outside that it 
was absolutely in their favour. He did not agree that it was entirely 
in their favour. Although it was purely an accountant’s report, 
although the majority directors had stated their opinion that the 
questions to be considered were questions not of accountancy but 
of policy, and although the committee, being accountants, had 
naturally not dealt with the questions from the point of view to which 
the minority directors attached vital importance—namely, the 
difference between an ordinary commercial company governed by 
the Companies Act and achartered company governed by Royal 
Charter—still they did not think that they would be justified in 
rejecting it. 
It had its bright spots. First of all it did not approve of charging 
to revenue a sum of £7,000 without further enquiry, and that was 
the position which the minority directors took up: secondly, it 
made the Court equally responsible with himself and his colleagues 
for what was called the faulty system of the past. How Mr. Malcolm 
could take the line of making the minority directors, and especially 
himself (the President) responsible when he (Mr. Malcolm) was 
sitting between Mr. Bromley Martin and Mr. Elphinstone, both of 
whom, one for 10 years and the other for 16 years, had annually 
approved, passed, endorsed and recommended to the shareholders 
the very system which they now denounced, he did not know. 








Another point on which they all agreed with the committee was the 
expression of regret that those questions could not have been settled 
by the directors among themselves. (Hear, hear.) Had _ the 
majority directors assented at first to the inquiry which the minority 
directors had proposed, that enquiry would have been held without 
publicity. The majority, however, had never intended that there 
should be a real enquiry into the accuracy of their own figures and 
accounts. One of the vital questions on which the case of the 
minority directors chiefly reposed was the difference between a 
commercial company and this company, but the committee had not 
seriously dealt with the position. He concluded by moving ‘“‘ The 
shareholders have received the report of the committee and thank 
them for the care and trouble with which they have conducted their 
investigation.” 


Mr. Edward Dent (Vice-President) seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Dougal O. Malcolm said that neither he nor any of his friends 
was opposed to the committee’s report being considered or discussed. 
It was courteously and moderately worded and supported the views 
of his colleagues and himself from beginning to end. What more 
could be said in vindication of the attitude which they had adopted, 
which was that, notwithstanding the consequences—which must 
be unfortunate in the way of the fall in the value of the shares—they 
could not hold their positions and take their salaries unless they 
honestly told the shareholders what they believed to be the real 
position of the Company. They were told that they might have got 
along without any public revelation of their troubles. The position 
however, was that the directors differed fundamentally on matters 
of essential importance, and the majority directors had failed to 
convince the President and the other two directors, and compromise 
was impossible. 

Mr. James Davenport phid a tribute to the committee for the 
ability with which they had drawn up their report and went on to 
state that it was essential that they should strengthen the board by 
bringing new blood on to it. Unless a more energetic and more 
¢mmercial policy was adopted, the dividends accounts would long 
remain blank. 


he resolution was carried unanimously ; the directors’ report 
and accounts weré adopted and the retiring directors and auditors 


were reappointed. 


Replying to a question, the President said that he would remain 
on the Board for the present and would be happy to co-operate with 
the new President, whoever he might be. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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Books for all interested in 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND GOVERNMENT 
ee BRITISH INDIA 


From Queen Elizabeth to Lord Reading. 


By AN INDIAN MOHAMEDAN. 
Cloth, gilt. 579 pp. 32/- net 


This work represents the studies and views of a prominent 
Indian Mohamedan who is holding a re-ponsible official position 
and reveals to the English reader what intelligent members of the 
Indian community are saying among themselves. 

While the author gives a full summary of events down to the 
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tant part of the volume deals with occurrences since the transfer 
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By SYED SIRDAR ALI KHAN, 
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Cloth, gilt. 15/- net. 
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“ The real value of his book lies in its lucid and well-balanced analysis of 
the conditions which l.ord Reading found in India, of the modifications they 
have undergone so far under his régime, and of the possibilities which they 


hold for the future."—7he Nation and Atheneum 
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Introductory Essay and Commentary 
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They Cannot 
WORK 


Thousands of poor people of both 
sexes are unable to work because of 
some affliction which could’ be 
remedied or cured if only they could 
get the proper surgical appliances. 
To many of them 


Life is a Burden 


and will continue to be so until they 














are helped. Every subscriber to 
this Society receives “letters” in 
proportion to the amount of his 
contribution. Address the Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STRFET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 








Mr. Murray's New Books. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 

Those who appreciate the art of letters will read these 
“impressions” of the men responsible for the United States 
of America with unmixed pleasure. They reveal the leading 
figures of the Revolution, strippe | of the deification or denigration 
of history, living under the spell of the author’s genius. 12 
Portraits. 12s. net. 


STEWART HEADLAM 
A Biography by F. G. BETTANY. 
The record of the life of the stormy petrel of the Church. 
Partly autobiographical and with contributions from leaders in all 
classes of social activity. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN EXPERIENCE: A Study of its 


Structure By VISCOUNT HALDANE. 

A more ‘‘ popular,” philosophical investigation, meant for 
the general reader not specifically trained in philosophy, throwing 
light on deep problems which are perplexing in practical life. 


6s. net. 

By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, LL.D. 
Legend, ritual, and romance about the 5 _ Pilgrimage 
Mountains of China, visited by the author in person. 100 
illustrations. 24s. net. 


THE NEED FOR EUGENIC REFORM 
By LEONARD DARWIN. 

** Will probably long be accepted as the standard presentation 

of the case for eugenics.”—7he Zimes. ‘* A book which should 

be seriously studied by all Englishmen.” —Sunday Times. 12s. net. 


THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 
By FERDINAND TUOHY. 

A joyous book of personal experiences in full journalistic 
cry in two hemispheres. Full of good stories of people, from 
presidents to murderesses, who are, and have been, in the public 
eye. 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle St., LONDON, W.1. 
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Three Ways in which 
THE CHURCH 


is receiving 


PASTORAL AID 


from this 
SOCIETY 


|. By grants made to over-taxed incumbents towards the 
stipends of Assistant Clergy. 


2, By grants made for Lay Agents, both men and 


women, to assist the clergy in reaching their people. 


3. By grants made—through its Ordination Fund—to 
enable earnest-minded men to enter the Ministry. 


N.B. The utmost care is taken to ensure that those receiving 
grants give promise of upholding an Evangelical Ministry 


and of working along spiritual lines. 


Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully received by the 
Secretaries, Falcon Court, 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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AUTHORITATIVE WORK _ON_ THE 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


THE FIRST 
SUBJECT JUST DISCUSSED 
LORDS. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE, 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions aud all Social 
/ orkers. 

By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D. 

Fellow of University College, London. 

30th Thousand 
Price 12/6 net. Post free 13/3. 











CONTENTS. 
Author's Preface. 

Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 

Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “‘ Obscurus.” 

Chapter I: The Problem to-day. II: Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfac- 
tory Contraceptives. III]: Indications for Contraception, 1V : Contraceptives 
in Use, Classitied. V and VI: Contraceptives in Use, Described and 
Discussed. VII: Contraceptises for Special Cases. VIII: Some objections 
to Contraception answered. IX: Early History of Fanily Limitation. 
X : Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. XI: Contraception in the 
Twentieth Century. XII: Contraception and the Law in England, France 
and America, XI{I; Instruction in Medical Schools. XIV: Birth Coutrol 
Clinics. Plates I to LV. 

The Lancet says: *‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” 

The Woman's Leader says; “ Will meet a demand of which many 
people are at present fully conscious ” 

The Nation says: “Of a high order of merit. Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 

Nature says: “ Dr. Stopes’ experience is so extensive that her opinions 
must necessarily carry weight. Some such book as this had to be written, 
and this is very well written.” 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is 
packed with both helpful and interesting matter and 
much that is new and noteworthy. 


Order srom your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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With 34 plates and 6 maps. 
42s net. 


Royal 8vo. 
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| Volume 
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Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., 
S. A. COOK, Litt.D., 
and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 








With 11 maps and 6 tables and plans. 
Royal 8vo. 35s net. 


This volume, the main theme of which is 
the supreme struggle between the Persian 
Empire and the West, takes us into the very 
middle of the current of Greek history. 
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